22        IS THERE A TRUE INTERNATIONAL LAW?

sophy, which so powerfully moulded the thought (<)f the
seventeenth century, and whose methods were applied
by Hobbes to the problems of morals and jurisprudence.
But though the classification of laws attempted by
Hooker is unscientific in its arrangements, and re-
dundant in some quarters while it is incomplete in
others, yet I think we should do well to adopt his short
'definition of Law, as "Any kind of rule or canon whereby
^actions are framed1." We might then proceed to divide
Law into its kinds, by separating from one another the
various authors of rules of conduct observed among men,
and in doing so we should find the Austinian analysis
an exceedingly valuable aid. Confining ourselves to
human laws, we should observe that some are set by
state authority, and these we might call Municipal Law.
Next we should deal with rules set by international
opinion, and then with rules set by general opinion.
The former we should, of course, call International Law;
and the latter we might term, for want of a better phrase,
Moral Law, meaning thereby not a series of propositions
as to what ought to be done, which is the proper subject-
matter of Ethics, but a collection of precepts actually
observed among men, though set by no other earthly
authority than the general opinion of the society in
which they are current, or the consciences of those who
obey them. They would be laws in the sense which we
have given to the word; but our only reason for ob-
serving them would be either that we held them to be
right, or that we did not care to face the disapproval of
our neighbours. They are not armed with clearly de-
fined punishments to be inflicted by clearly defined

1 Ecclesiastical Polity, I. in. i.